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P " nee of the other parts of ngraving will be more fully ex. 
f stration of Mr. Muygt@ne’s system 


7 Journal of the 29th April last we feferred briefly to an 
arrangement for reducing autiferous roeks, and crushing ahd mixing drugs 


ind other substanees, patented by Mr. Huygens, which involvés an en- 
tirely novel prinviple, founded on convictions arrived at from practical ex- | 

rience. Theinventor has obtained much sound information during his 
travels, and several years’ s the mining ts of Central and 


North America, the West In France, G 











































































































































ving himself superintended the operations of 1 may be considered | Mr. Huygens suggested that a formal application should be made to the 
_ o ey : shapittes Of the Urvatel Palene ames ons ei ed 
well qualified to form a correct opinion as te general res avoid ; au horitie 3 ol the u ‘y stal I lac e@, to = ways spat é should be allot d 
the errors of former inventors and practitioners; and he has in this in- | to the mining mae! inery of the day, with the fac ility to exhibit it in a 
stance st s outa irse for himself in undoubtedly new and hitherto | practical working style « rtain stipulated days, so as to enable the 
ur lor A public to judge by comp irison of their relative degree of efficiency 
The pr les laid down by patentee as indispensable for producing | Mr. Huygens said it was highly to be regretted that logitimate g 
i i . ‘ } ] : + nfor fr he i hinge wry old 
a correct machine for crushing, pulverising, and mixing all sorts of sub- | should have been allow d to suff ‘rT from th job ing purposes to whi h it 
= Kent Ghine enon i » and efficient * 2 that in the | had been made subservient. But it would be an insult to the intelligence 
} ndt e substances, cither t is and enterprise of the community to suppose that only quackery and puffing 
bodies or the substances shed ist be left to t} own free ac- | could prosper; and that so important a branch of industry should remain 
- ws “els . ae oo ke waed ¢. eon- | stagnant, because a few had used it for gambling purposes. Mining 
: reussion is lis le, pro hl could not be destroyed for all that; it might just as well be said that the 
a = thee 4 unte rr ri } | daily battles of “ bears” an l * bulls” would destroy the public debt. An- 
an ant ‘ lan . ine bodies r impediment had been traced to the actual Law of Partnership; but 
ste of now patent sserts, without f f con- 1d sufficiently been shown by the d st ites in Parliament, on the 27th 
¢ ¢ . from a disregard of thes principles that most | of June last, th d liabi ovided pub- 
f 5 i t scribed: w rotar stion nerly | lie and wr f li ibmitted t 
3 th f s} ma nery , = ” | But if ever igh encouraged, 
la view t l t n has structed his n ! t was redit became 
fy t} bov rrams will convey a re} nt ists | atfeeted —w %t be foreseen, threat- 
r nstructed + t on lto prostrat distress than had been 
4 vo, Mil aa aot las. Goin the left- ssed at any nistie principles that 
sin 2 f 1 dia r the ild | it i 1 | since centuri nee of each other, and 
ae ‘ , , ewe . re le 1 of | t H ilean str ymission or the destruc- 
t r. tl ingles of ascent and three falls hav- | t of the one or r of a general contlagra- 
1g stablished to his own conv tion ¢ an angle of descent of 45 und | ti It is at su » exploration of the trea- 
Lrar t of 6 feet in length 1a fall from 3 to 6 inches, sures of our mother, t ind most protitable invest- 
ng tot Iness of the materials, constitutes the bes portions for | ment, that. well-cond fail to ensure success, and would 
l res ind itis these angles of ascent and des which form | remain free from those ul neces, Whose daily action would in- 
¢ 1 to patent right. The basin rotates, and to the shaft are fixed | crease on the public st de, and, in fa » On ¢ very other industry, 
*the ball to ascend the incline, crus! very particle With regard to th llurgical question, Mr. H. thought that che- 
“fs ress: when arri’ ‘+ hi t point, and de- | mist would determine the best mode of operating. IIe entertained his 
oo set nid incl t rec roe tum. which | own ws on the subject, which vw { be shown by the practical work- 
t! frict ib tw nit 1 t! t l i | ing it his a itu Il would ¢ uly ude to those ditferent ways 
An >t le of crus > adopt ’ patent 3 th nployment which l be used for exi acting the metals :— 
of cor rs, as seen in the small ¢; to them is attached 1. ng and washing 
} : A f } “anes 2. Crust r and trituratin it one and th ume time, with mercur 
7 1 +1 thy g 3 ixed ar " ind thus rise | é. rusnin 1d tri ¥, ’ iry 
sdine to t] lities of the revolvine basin or trough 3. Crushing first, and triturating by a su juent operation, and pass- 
\ f ¢ water to the m has been adopted | ing the ores through a su sion of | with mer 
screw is introduced into the hollow| 4. Crushing, and subsequent calcination and amalgamation, with a 
3 nect with at of water below, as | Series of ins, with mercury. 
“nea i aot y 2 5. Crushing, ilcination, and fusion, without the use of mercury 
mover, t water is acd this w. falls 6. Decomposition and extraction through a galvanic process 
7 i 5 1 off He believed in the efficiency of every one of those different process 
irest the shaft , pul 1ay b trod || as they were subservient to a chemical action, which co " 
ont I rrange- | be created. He thought it unnecessary to state his views m fully be- 
‘ at sirable, and for that pur- | fore his machinery would be at work on a large scale; but would only 
3 ng eas f appl add that he considered in several of those p-ovesses t pplication of a 
. and nu ficient than } But the patentee re high degree of caloric, and the addition of certain suits, as indi pensabk 
commends that the amalgan n be carried on by separate and independent | 43 well as the exposure of the crushed ng weeks, if not months 
paratus, sucl t ial cisterns, provided with wire-gauze | to the decomposing influence of the atmosph ile a series of ba 
‘ : 7" ~nienia A ike of . his an % at las 
: t t 1 th 1ins to be carried over woollen | With me 1 atl weale be attached to his apparatus 1 ver mercury 
° Pat ’ ° ay I 7 G2 
3 3, \ rticle of the gold which the mereury | W288 employed, = ‘ - 
wi 3 “| We must abstain from making our own observa on the metallur- 
oe nis . . ‘ | of 7 a » until hie e r 
would : lia and California at | gical or chemical view inery is inf : 
o ¢ | by the rotating balls bringing into | ion. W will only rer 1 dynam nt of \ - 
] 1 forces. x nroduce the same ef-/| tion of this machin len fact that in this case iricti 1 
ral l { forces, will pr duce th same et «glia = ts ‘ Ps ag 
m , y. The patentee estimates dependent on the velocity of 1 n, beca it i rough the ve y 
: a ‘ . , } har a | ‘ if nerel I rey lev ] ind the n ment 
ft. in di 3 tht inclines and falls, and balls that the particular deg sof percussion are produ 4 he momentuun 
} aaa = 20 revol preceding the p¢ sio ssens in a direct ratio weight, pressure, and 
with a 6-hor r engine, making 20 revolu- | Preceding | I we Ss =~ sa tae : . ’ re, and 
gut which could b to 60 and more r 3| friction. The great velocity produces an instant:neous opposite action of 
1 nulverise 24 tons of the hardest ores the ascending angle to the rotating sphere lifting it, and « urrying it with 
: : " Ss DO! Zw rar ty yr apex, whi t ar { resist- 
t 2 un tood that machine is not to | Cofresponding rapidity & apex, sc the angie of resi 
+ - ‘ ; » nara vat . , the ws t of the 
yut is 1 t t on all sorts of ores, silver, baile in -! arabolc path dee g to the weight of th 
. + , ty of th ad I hir \ 
° ul 1 mon ne them to a fine powder. | balls, an he velocity of th 1, nachine, asa whole, 
4 “ heir : m 7 3 I nstrative o ri 
Mr. Huyg ther suggests that t mbination of a mixing, pul- | 13 ¢ Poe don pics, and 1s demonstrative of th 
: on : . _ ; eres > tical 1 3 deductions of the inventor 
g, and ¢ action will render the invention under notice ser- | great mathematical ! odes woe OF SEO VERIO 
E 2 ‘ r purp } } ts. druggists We understand that our emineat engineer, Mr. Brunel, has approved 
. ; ' ole lers of its mechanism, and that the talented mathematician, Mr. Woclhouss 
¢g l rs, sour grin os oe ‘eae } ninian im faqwnat of ita dvr nical prir leg 
rz, and, in fact, for all purp has given a decided opinion in favour of its dynamical principles 
1 to any scale is required. To prev 
Aart napages: poe tnoyncegs ate Doe mages, MANUFACTURE OF IRON DIRECT FROM THE ORE. 
3. <Ass r of ores on any scale m fe 3 ; ‘ ‘ ' , 
‘ t is. irs is is an American invention, relating to the obtainment of wrought- 
or a m direct from the ore by means of a continuous operation, and it con- 
iV na + + . . . . . . 
. _— ar . ts in exposing the suitably-prepared ore to the action of flames and 
tnt ; hae alt heated gases upon a series of tables, for the purpose of being deoxydised. 
g LILO! yt ores, —— x ’ - . 2 ; a . 
tual s e is opinion. w The iron ore employed is first mixed with a proper quantity of carbon, 
t l hing would do n t ibout 20 per cent. in weight, in the form of charcoal, mineral coal, or coke. 
ledge t »3e, ‘hat because ores vears worked | This mixture is then reduced to a fine powder, in order that the deoxy- 
z n determined rules, and bevond those methods no greater | 4ising influence may act more readily an l uniformly upon th entire mass 
r l 0 d, that, therefore, th les ought to ad- | placed in the furnace, and thus more effectually prevent a final loss of 
I ] I lay was only daw show modes of extract-| metal in the slag. The ore and carbon so prepared is suppl d to hoppers 
1 il w 1m nore effectual than the pre- | above the deoxydising tables, after reaching which last the mass is uni- 
good reason tever to follow in the wake | f > spread out. ‘The depth of the mass is regulated by the size of the 
t } intries 1e New World, | tables, it being desirable for the d oxydising flame 3 and gases to come 
t vant of eas mmunic: ; had obliged | into close contact with all parts of the ore, and for as high a degree of heat 
‘ to ad ' rtain limited means of extraction, Nature | 8 possible to be absorbed and retained by it. The tables are preferred 
12d 1, but for the w of roads through their im- | to be made of iron, soap-stone, or other similar mat rial, and, if arranged 
‘ f , the ru ' es of their mountains, they | horizontally, they may have tilting bottoms, for the purpose of p issing the 
ha fu tal ivines, and of steam as a| Ore from one table to an ther. The table sare directly exposed to the heat 
1 ought to enab 3 to overcome every obstacle. | of the waste gases from the “ flourishing” hearth, and also to that of auxi- 
B t f those mechanical powers, there was an liary furnaces pl aced below them. , Phe furnaces be ing suffic iently hot, 
It ) served, ir n all the occupa ; of | the dampers and blast are so regulated as to cause the flames or gases to 
) Tha icin! economy. Between | issue at all the openings in the furnace shell, so as to exclude the entrance 
ex ‘ f+ ial nd mineral k lom, then, was that dif- | of all air, except such as passes through the grate, andhas its oxygen con- 
hat 3 of ] rc and inure, and improvements to the | verted thereby. The ore is now ke ptata bright red heat for from 10to 20 
f tal to t fa f the earth, of which | hours, until deprived ofall its oxygen; after which it is caused to descend 
t 1} i ted by a succecdine t t le excess of aa} by a transverse inclined plane or duct to the welding hearth, unconverted 
f in the deep b 3 : earth, scldom | atm iir being still excluded re being now subj cted to a 
i t f t t question to , is forward by t rators to the middie or flourish- 
Mets ly stated that such and su » machir yor, where the process of “‘naturing,” or separating the iron from 
¢ that for instanc vere preferab the earthy and foreign substances, and decarbonising the metal, takes place. 
] lat 3 But that was not the questi lhe metal is then subjected to the operation of bailing, through the ball- 
vi vas t hinery that. in a given ti ing door at the hottest part of the furnace. The ball, during its agglo- 
t att t Ife h <I of star “1 meration, is stirred, kneaded, and worked over and over in the melted 
¢ ) >= I T+} rant cinder, a bath of this melted cinder being necessary to protect the ball from 
l 1 35-] D nine nd the waste of Inder, @ bath O17 th cinger g y I 
( h engines w t t ame time made |the oxygen, necessarily present when there is sufficient heat to melt all 
t D t the erection of the | the earthy matter, and to thoroughly “‘ cook” the ball; and this process is | 
t tt at tl f th - the 35-horse | complete when the ball has become sufficiently heated to permit the slag 
l 1 reach in t recount He certainly ae- thoroughly expressed by compression under the hammer or otherwise, 
me f 3 a3 ther inv« r. and believed his in- | and the metal welds together throughout its entire mass in the condition 
t it was not in the least over-sanguine and into-| of pure wrought or malleable iron.—G/asgow Practical Mechanic 
+} ¢ trary, | is I to git 
t tructed t ne principle of a fré Stream Crranstne ror Locomotive Tuprs.—A useful contrivance for 
1 ile ¢ lered that we had too much worked on | eleansir tubes of locomotive boilers by steam, by Mesers. BE. and J. Rowland, of 
t pri! le of cor ious pressure: that it was not hemp. or flax, or | Manche has lately been tried on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway with great 
( Nin eal tal ines tual nded to be ee hed. but | *ucecess- » apparatus consists of nothing more than a valve at the topof the boiler 
he : Gemandged to ve Crushed, DUC) in front, with a flexible pipe passing down from it, long enough to reach any part of 
c t if bod 3 alone was nec¢ ssary to destroy the smoke-box. The free end of the flexible tube has a conical jet attached to it, and, 
t pow I if 2 pr sumption to suppose that his in conducting the cleansing operation, the smoke-box door is openc d, and the steam 
pr ( lr ter ; ion improved: but he felt | being turned on, the jet is applied to the open end of each tube in succession. -\ lo- 
oe 1 : “a 1. cg Ong ah Ph et » | comotive, with 220 1!4-in. tubes, was perfectly cleansed in this way in ten minutes, 
co 1 that 1t wouid dhering to the same io. and | The ordinary process, with an iron rod, would have taken 45 minutes, besides injure 
t econ-' 





succession of free strokes. 


1@ the countera fa rapid 


impossible t 









SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 


)|}Sidered that most all the machinery lately intréduced to the public was 


highly ingenious, and showed the great mechanical talent that existed in 
the country; and that the only question to be decided on with regard to 
its aceeptance was economy. It was not fair to attack or run down ma- 


} liately fulfil all its promises, as in the case of 





chinery that did not imm« 
Berdan’s; he, for himself, readily overlooked the defects attributed to it, 
in favour of the good it had done, and the strong impulse it had created 
towards improvement; and he had no doubt that this same machinery, 
first go highly prized, and now by some thrown to the dogs, could easily 
be improved in such a manner as to fulfil the expectations it had raised, 
The normal question Was, an eronomical mechanism to crush and pul- 
verise large masses of metalliferous rock with rapidity, the mineral wealth 
being disseminated over extended surfaces. No doubt many would claim 
such power, but then, among the several inventions existing, it would be 
» decide as to a superior claim to excellence, unless there was 
1 free and fair competition. [He thought highly of the straightforward 
ind liberal proposition of Mr. Tizard, to establish a race of efficiency be- 
tween the different inventions, and considered that his proposition ought 
to be s yrted by all those who felt any interest in mechanical progress 
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ing the tubes to a serious extent by the attrition, 






THE MINES AND MINERALS OF AMERICA.—No, ITI, . 
In the Mining Journal of 20th May ] ist, re lative to mining progress jp 
America, we inserted a detailed report of the Old Bristol Mine, in 4 


State of Connecticut, which we received from our esteemed correspond 


: 4 
| Mr. C. 8S. Richardson, who is now located in the United States, with 
| view to develope the mineral resources of the country; and having obtain, 
| much other interesting and important information from the same soures 
We proteed to lay before our readers a detailed summary of the who] 
Mr. Riehardson’s explorations and reports have caused considerable ; 
citement in New York and elsewhere among capitalists; and it is pyro. 
bable we shall ere long hear of quite a movement as regards mineral pro. 
perty, and mining operations in general, getting into more fayoura) 
odour than they have ever before been in America, This is expected to 
be the case, from the introduction of mining companies on the Cost-book 
System, now boing advocated by Mr. Richardson—the fair and business. 
like principles of which are greatly admired by capitalists gx nerally, who 
have, consequently, evinced a much greater inclination to enter int ) Mining 
pursuits than formerly. 

The property which comes next under consideration is— 

Tue Loupvitie Leap anp Coppzr Mrve, which is one of a series ho. 
longing to the ‘Consolidated Hampshire Mining Company,” considered highly y 


luable, and situate in the townships of Southampton and East, in Hampshire count, 
wood, arable” 





state of Massachusetts, extending over an area of 220 acres of freehold 
and pasture lands—the greater part of Which is considered to contain minerals 
dependent of the highly-promising mineral indications of the lode and cross-co, 
which are highly metalliferous, the sett possesses local advant. ly for 
in England. Through its centre runs the northern branch of Manham River—, », 
ver-failing small mountain stream—amply sufficient for all the purposes of ore dy; 
and for a length of time will supply sufficient power for draining the ; 
ire upwards of 100 acres of wood, from which may be selected some of + 
finest timber in the State, and sufficient for the works, even if carried out on; 
most extended scale. Ata distance of 14 mile a railway is in course 
tion, connecting the lines to Boston, New Haven, Bridgeport, and New York, off. 
ng economic and speedy transit for the produce to the shipping pc 
irriage back of coal and the necessary merchandise. 





ges not usual] 








of const 


ts, and fort 
The land in cultivation is 














pable of producing every kind of agricu'tural produce common to the country 
| the climate s proverbial for its salubrity and healthfulness. The strata are gr; 
| 1 conglomerate sandstone—the former being of two kinds, the c mpact grey 
ls 





f The sedimentary sandstone beds are nearly horiz and ha 
vidently been in a tranquil state ever sinee their deposition, without a trace of y 
inie disturbance. The main lode is 12 ft. thick, traversing the sett for . 


uartzose mtal 





rather 1 


vin ‘9 mile, bearing 20° north, and underlying li in. per fm. It carries throug 
ita leader of ore from 2 to 4 ft, thiek, in many places 18 in. solid, but generg 


| the ore is disseminated through the matrix ; it is composed of barytes, blend de 
composed granite, go«san, and friable spar. A shaft has been sunk 8 fms, deep ta 
point where there is — with another lode. A stope has been continued nort 
ibout 28 ft., and the lode appears to hold down rich in silver-lead ‘ 
from the old attle pile and halvans, the produce taken away 
must have been all saving work. Many tons of thi: att! imps’ work 
and will all be returned when the machinery is erected. The quartz carries a goa. 
san, impregnated throughout, for at least 10 ft, wide, with stones of vellow ox 
ind blue carbonate of copper ; at this junction tl is 30 ft. wide In the vo! 
n adit has been driven into the hill 12 fms. on the course of the lode, which is ne 4 
ctly regular, with well-defined walls, underlying L5in. to a fm., spotted with lec 
throughout. It has a leader of fine compact quartz; and to judge by the indications 
there is no doubt but that it will be immensely productive. It is considered a fir«:. 
rate champion lode; and, although earrying fine stones of lead on the backs 
prove a copper lode in depth. The western lode dears 10° north of west; it cont 
copper, lead, barytes, and blende; but it has at present only been investigated 
shode pit. In the eastern ground, from surface indications, there is every reas 
believe that more than one lode exists; at present, however, little has been q 
The great cross-course m 1y be considered an extraordinary geological phenomer 
it passes across the country in a direction 8° south of east, within 50 fathoms of | 
vestern boundary of the sett. It is 250 ft. wide, regularly stratified with a dip. 
ward 1 ft. ina fm., composed of trap, porphyritic and blue elvan, cutest .¥ 
, Opaque spar, ironstone, coarse granite, l erystallised « r n\ 





| and, judging 
by the former miners 


excellent st 


id; 


are 


todd 
ode 














1 ft. thick, which are full of vughs. It is the source of all the mineral 
neighbourhood, and aceounts for their great productiver sin its immediate 
in a similar manner as the elvan dykes and cross-courses have made all the 


1 Cornwall. 
23 fms. from 


A deep adit was commenced many years since, which takes t 


surface, leaving about 15 fms. of backs; an immense deal of 


been expended in clearing and securing it. It is now complete; a tr 
th rh its entire length 183 fms., and is within 12 fms. of cutting the lod Ay 
shaft, 15 fms. deep, has been sunk 112 fms. from the mouth of the adit, on w 





rected a ventilator, giving good air throughout. On putt 





course of the lode to communicate with the adit, there will be a course of or 
taining 15 solid fathoms, ready to stope away, which will make good returns 
tofthe mine. A northern adit has been driven about 12 fms. from the rj 





yn the course of the lode, from which a fine pile of ore has been extracted 
ready for the crushers and stamps; the lode is very productive for its sha 
ind a fine course of ore is found going down in the bottom. From th 
are 175 fms., giving an average of 10 fms, of backs, which, although not 
turn a quantity of ore —the lode being large, with lead throughe 
sent mining operations are confined to the crection of a wear-head across tl} 
construction of saw-mill and timber-yard, sinking new engine-shaft to take 
10m level, covered mill leat and lobby, 24-ft. puamping-whec 
g-floorsa, crusher, winding machinery, blacks«n 
ps, th other necessary buildings and apparatus I 

ist be considered a valu 


y dept 
ow dept 








large 








1 of 
12 heads of stamps, dressir 


arpenters’ sho 





this pr ty 1 able one, and even should the mir 
igricultural value of the land will be something to fall back upon. ¢ 

Pinch, the company’s agent, has also addressed the directors. stating that he 
carefully perused Mr. Riehardeson’s report, which he considers in every respect eor- 






rect—that he has been engaged in mining operations in Cornwall and elsewhere up- 
wards of 40 years, and — the past five years in the development of miner 
perty in the United States. Having been employed by the Consolidated H 





looking so promising that he was in 
Mr. 


ear s of the lode f a distar 


Mining Company, he found the Loudville M 
Inced to remain permanently with the company. He fully bears out in deta 
Richardson’s report, and statea that he! the | 





is trace 





ipwards of seven miles in length, showing ead and copper ore at s 
1 fully neurs with Mr, Riehardaon in the o that this undertaking 
nmercial enterprise t nin ation 
| The discoveries here made are considered the most 
of the kind since the year 1764. The sett bins the Lond- 
1e lode intersects it, but heaved some degrees from its nat 
per lode. Openings have been made on the site of some 
1a8 been sunk, and at only 5 fms. depth a leader cours 
n lore, l4 in. wide, in a lode 20 ft. thick, was cut, incre 





wid This fine champion lode has been proved to be regular 
ductive for mineral throughout a length of five miles; and in any place for 
tance within 6 ft. of the surface of the rock both lead and copper ore can 
Every geologist, miner, or adventurers in mines, English and American, are 
mous in the opinion that nothing equal to it has before been seen in any part of t 
globe. It ia all in granite, from which it is inferred that it will hold down in dept 
and eventually become a copper lode. The sett extends three-quarters of am 
on the course of the lode, and is at present private property; but it is the intent 
of the owners to offer it to the Consolidated Hampshire Mining Company. Capt 
Pinch—who, from his long experience, stands very high in the estimation of mar 
gentlemen interested in mining property in America— positively asserts that with six 
miners he can raise, when he gets down to the 12 fm. level, 10 tons of this rich or 
per month. From the ground already opened 5 tons per month ean be raised; but 
as there is yet no machinery provided to dress the ore as it comes to grass, not 
further has been done. The ore gives about an average of 20 ozs. of silver to 
ton, while some picked stones give 75 ozs., containing also a fair per centage f go 
and the lode as it stands is worth 2\4 to 3 tons per fm. The property is not freeho ¢, 
like the Loudville Mine, but the rents and royalties have been purchased in perpetui'y, 
so that there are no incumbrances, except a trifle for surface damages ; and the Jesse 
being for ever, no renewal will be required. This property has recently been valued 
at the sum of 60,000/. 


















Ixptvence op Bismern upon tHe Ductiiry or Corrrr.—M. Levi 
has shown that bismuth, even in very small quantities, exerts a very injurious ve “e 
upon the ductility of copper. An alloy of pure copper, with 1-100th of its weight © 
bismuth, had a crystalline texture, and a well marked grey tint, and was torn uncer 
the hammer. A second alloy, formed of pure copper, in the state of very fins ov 
with 1-1000 of bismuth, had also a crystalline texture, and had but a very slight due, 
tility. He was led to make these experiments by the analysis of some specimens of 
black copper from Australia, which presented unusual difficulties in the process . 
refining, and which, he discovered, contained 0°144 per cent. of bismuth, and even 
when refined still contained 0°048 per cent., and was a very inferior quality. ae 
rects attention to these results, as pointing out the necessity of looking for traces 0 
bismuth in the copper of commerce, and thus avoiding many disagree ane - 
which have frequently ensued from the employment of certain coppers; plies y 
he appears t> think, are attributable in many instances to the presence of traces % 
bismuth.— Bulletin de la Soeiete d’ Encouragment. 


Macutxe ror wasutne Coan.-—The great advantage of purifying ‘ “a 
for most manufactaring purposes, and of utilising the inferior portions ‘ : eee wy 
| is now strongly felt, if we may judge by the number of machines which en 
| proposed to effect the removal of the impurities. We have already calle¢ oh 
| to the one of Berard, and we shall now mention that proposed by M. F age 
| machine is simple in the extreme. _It consists of a large circular cisterm, " 
in the ordinary way, in which a wooden framework or agitator is made tore’, 
means of an upright shaft, driven by suitable gearing. The bottom is dish 4 
its centre is a hole, to which a sort of cast-iron conical pocket is fitted, the ny wire 
of which is closed by a valve opening downwards into ac ynal with a vance . 
gauze. Immediately above the bottom three pipes enter at equ ul Te ok 
another, for the purpose of supplying a constant flow of water. A little ive, whic 
level ut one side, is a rectangular opening, provided with ay > sat t 
opens upon another canal w ith a wire gauze bottom, The cistern 1s ke Pe otber , 
quarters full of water ; and the small coal, carried up by a chain - A ait 
chanism, falls by means of a hopper into the water. The motion 0° © lows 
causes the fragments to describe curves of more or less, length, and by“ 
for them to arrange themselves aceording to their specific gravity. Phe ass 
of schist and pyritic coal being much heavier than the pure coal, fall nay nt 
inclined bottom, and then through @ grating pass into the pocket above ats of 
which is emptied from time to time by means of the valve. The —— g 
coal escape with the water through the rectangular opening, and pone ory 
ing, which has an oscilliating motion, which serves to project the coa' 


“ sould be 
> . F he ; Tw nen woul 
or vehicle, whilst the water escapes through the grating. Twor , capable of 
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cient to work a cistern of about 40 in. high and 40 in, in diam., anc \ tern of at 
: - nA . > Sist 
ing about 20 metrical tons in the day, with the force of one horse. om ould requ 


9 feet 10 in. in diameter and depth would wash 200 tons in the day, 
a force of 10 horse to work it. The smaller machine would cost abou 
| larger about 400/,—Bulletin de la Societe Industr iellede Mulhouse. 
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ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES.—“* REPORT.” 
$8 in ene seleet Committee appointed to enquire into the causes of the numerous accidents 
a mines, With a view of suggesting the best means for their prevention, and who 
s empowered to report the minutes of evidence taken before them from time to 
to the Hotse, and to whom a petition, and the reports of the Committee on Coa] 
£ 1352, and on Accidents in Coal Mines, 1853, were referred, have further con- 
-ed the matters to them referred, and have agreed to the following report :— 
. : » committee have especially directed their enquiries to the state of the coal 
hol _ «ince thé year 1849, in order to ascertain whether any and what improvements 
» taken plage since that period, when a committee of the House of Lords sat and 
; * ved evideriee, Which, with their report, wasiaid upon the table of your hon. House. 
] te -camining thosé witnesses who appeared before the committee of the House of Com- 
4 pro- P 1852, your committee have endeavoured, as much as possible, to follow up the 








rable : s igations Of that committee, believing that the late period of the session precluded 
ted to al widence being received on all the subjects which ought to be included in such 
ry. 

-book be F omiliee first proceeded to examine two gentlemen who were sent by the 

iness Bovcor to Belgium and other partsof the Continent, with a view of enquiring 

» who state of mining, and of ascertaining the rules and regulations adopted in those 

‘ining tries. Their evidence was laid before your hon. House on the 30th of June, 1853. 

On ey reported that a very stringent and expensive system of inspection is adopted, 

- particularly in Belgium, where, next to this country, the most extensive coal 

<are found. Your committee, however, are of opinion that sucha system is not 

‘ieable to this country, because in Belgium and Prussia, the mines being the pro- 

e8 be. of the Governinent, the duty of the inspectors is not only to insure the safety of 

ily y workmen, but also to ascertain the profits of each colliery, and to take care that 

ounty mine is worked in the best way to secure the largest income to their Goverment. 
arab 


*, chanical means Of ventilation are for the most part used; but in no instance pro- 


s. In , 40,000 eubic feet per minute, and in most cases not half that amount; and al- 

UT Ses, on some rules might be adopted with advantage, neither asregards management 
found vontilation do your committee consider the system equal to that of the best regu- 
ay) 


collieries in this country, F 
ving well weighed the evidence which has been published, your committee are 
i m that imperfect ventilation is the eause of the numerous accidents from fire- 
: this country, and that an abandant supply of pure air, properly distributed, 
+ he considered as the great and effeetual means of preventing explosions, and the 
ient sacrifice of human life. 
ommittee directed their attention to the various methods by which a supply 
rut be obtained, with a view to determine their relative efficiency, Those 
e brought under their notice may be stated under four heads,—viz: the 
engee system, the steam-jet, mechanical means, and natural ventilation. They have 
‘he result of various experiments laid before them, and have examined witnesses 
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ey an + the merits of the different modes of ventilation above alluded to, and have to re- 
d have + that the preponderance of evidence is decidedly in favour of the furnace. 

OF Ves Your committee are aware that the committee of the House of Lords called attention 
r mor steam-jet, and that the committee of the House of Commons in 1852 reported 
rough- your if it; but since that time investigations and experiments on a much larger 
neraily » have been instituted by Mr. Nicholas Wood and others, the results of which, to- 
ie, de- ver with the evidence before your committee, lead them to an opposite conclusion, 
ep ata i induce them to think that, especially where the coal lies at a considerable distance 
d north vow the surface, and the shafts are consequently deep, the furnace is the most effee- 
udging as well as the most economical, mode of ventilation. 

miners wey have also taken the opinions of some of the most competent viewers and Go- 
Work, -gment inspectors on the objections raised against the furnace, These were desig- 
‘A goa. ; 


un ler the title of furnace limit, furnace paradox, and natural brattice ; and 
are lead to the conclusion that these are theoretical view 

ny positive law affecting prejudically the action of the furnace. 

iiwingreceived from Mr, T. E. Forster and others evidence of very good ventilation 

-oluced by the steam-jet, your committee are of opinion, that under some circum- 

snces, more particularly where the coal to be exeavated lies near the surface, it may 
plied with advantage. ; . 

Your committee cannot fail to observe, that the controversy which has been going 

cling the merits of the furnace and steam-jet systems has had very beneficial 

its, and has produced an emulation, which has been the meansof improving ven- 
ation in many districts, and of developing the merits and the power of each system 
nextent not before known. 

Your committee had also evidence laid before them of the economy and power of a 
ine invented by Mr. Struvé, which has been materially improved since it was 
ettothe notice of the committee of the House of Lords in 1849. They are favour- 
npressed with the value of this invention, especially in shallow pits and leve! 
es; but would suggest that, in consequence of the liability to derangement of 

chanical means, a duplicate apparatus should always be kept in reserve, 
operation. 

ittee think that it is not desirable to enforce any particular system, but 
it no colliery should be without some artificial means of ventilation, 

should be given by the Legislature to enforce this recommendation. 

nvestigated the different modes of producing a current of air, your com- 

{ to consider how best to distribute it through every part of the colliery. 

i that passing it in one stream through a mine is attended with such resist- 

n where the air-ways are cap cious, that it is impossible, where the galleries 

nd the miae extensive, to obtain a suMfelent quantity ; and that, evenif that 

the case, the air travelling from one department to another becomes charged 
1s well as with the breath of the workmen, and other effluvia, before it nas 
hed its course, and is rendered so impure as to be detrimental to the health 
who have the disadvantage to be at the far end of ite channe}, while, in the 

f y mines, it becomes dangerously charged with gas. 

the distriets of Northumberland and Durham this has been long known, and the 

n of dividing the currents, which is technically called splitting the air, has been 


and do not establish 
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the lod. i, by which a greater quantity is obtained b the same amount of ventilating 
abe wer, and each department receives its quota of fresh air, which is passed directly 
‘the ana From it to the upeast shaft; but your committee regret to say that thisis entirely neg- 
; ~' = nmany of the coal districts, in consequence of which, and of no artificial means 
fail, the rluoing ventilation being restored to, the health of the workmen is much impared, 
Semmes ul great danger ineurre da. E ; 
be hes Your committee are of opinion that special care ought to be taken to make and main- 
oct ent. ithe main air-ways of sufficient capacity andnumber, They are sorry toobserve, 
ere up q r, that in many districts this is not attended to, In some, the air-ways ar: 
ral pro. 80 StI that it is difficult for a man to pass throu zh them; the consequence is 
sxpohbe h ‘seldom visited, and that, either from falls of the roof or sides, the pas- 
was ine ah, inally of too little area, are nearly che ked up, and the ventilation almost 
tail Mr, ed. For this reason, wit out specifying size more minutely, they are of opi- 
ace Bion that the air-passages of a mine should always be 80 made and inaintained as to 
surface wth tson in charge of them to pass through without difficulty. ’ 
may be s certain that, after explosions, two-thirds of the deaths are occasioned by 


Your committee have received evidences of the best means of prevent- 
ta sacrifice of human life. They have enquired into the merits of the plan 
suggested by Mr. Gurney to the committee of 1852, and have come to 
1, that unless they could be maintained in great numbers, and at very 
s from the departments where the men are at work, and could, by some 
supplied with fresu air, they would not answer the purpose intended. Your 
: prefer to place reliance on dispensing, as far as possible, with the 

iving 






use of 
»pings and crossings made so solid that the force of the blast 
em, and thus cut off the air from the departments, and on some ra- 
ans of restoring ventilation by steam-jet or otherwise, and thus overcome the 
ition consequent on an explosion. They beg particularly to direct attention 
» Nicholas Wood’s evidence, who states that in one of his mines he has made 
stoppings and crossings so strong that the most powerful blast would not affect 
The opinions as to the nece asity of clearing goaves of the foul air are so con- 
tory, that your committee are unable to discover any preponderance of evidence 
subject; but they are of opinion that to make bore-holes from the surface 
, I Many cases, be impracticable, and, even when practicable, would not be at- 


the 





sturb tl 








of man ‘ed with satisfactory results, 

with six ¢ aceidents which oceur from falls of the roof and sides of mines led your com- 
rich ore ¢ to enquire minutely what means could be suggested for their prevention. Un- 
ed ; but edly an effieie ystem of supervision, with the abundant use of props, is highly 
notbing ty. But by ieng-wall working, which in some districts has been extensively 
or to the /and is gradually making its way into all parts of the country, the risk ofthis class 
of gold; ‘ents appears to be materially decreased; and not only in this respect do they 


freeho d, 


isider this mode as compared with the pillar-andestall system to be the best, but 
rpetuily, 


‘idence leads them also to the conclusian, that for facility of conveying the air 






























the lease gh a mine, and for obtaining the greatest quantity of coal, the long-wall system, 
n valued re it can be adopted, is preferable to any other. 
he deaths that take place inandabout the shaftare almost entirely to be attributed 
. hy the defective machinery or to wantofeare. At the conclusion of this report 
 Levil r Jy ound some rules, which, if enforced, will materially diminish the number of 
A action use accidents, 
eight of pe slority of ee have received various opinions on the security of the Davy lamp, 
n undet sate gon bon which are in itsfavour. They have also had detailed to them the 
ne wire, ‘eslatinn Mer riments conducted by Messrs, Wood and Elliott, to test the powers of 
ght due- althouge, anesion of all the lamps whieh up to that time had been invented; and 
mens of soy sap Pay Apaesgesd these experiments would h ave becn more satisfactory had the 
rocess of het bea ne. on they were made been larger, so that the explosive atmosphere might 
nd even Bichhoffaer: “ ed motion, yet they deem them a better test than those made by Dr. 
Hedi- mentioned a. the Polyt hnic Institution before the committee of 18: 2; the first- 
f Dr. B -speriments having been made with the actual gas of a mine, and those 
“t. Bachhoffner with e 


ommon street gas, which, according to his own evidence 
, is far more easily exploded than fire-damp. 





13, report 1852 














sraces of on are fully all the circumstances connected with this branch of the en- 

elle , jommittee are of opinion, that safc ty-lamps, however valuable, should 

wld be ke bos m for the prevention of explosions. That the ve ntilation of mines 

JN h naked PE so good, that under ordinary circumstances it would be safe to work 

ig Cou outburete ghits, That in fiery minea, especi uly those that are liable to sudden 

al seams, used wit o! gas, safety-lamps add leagety to the security from explosion, and can be 
ave been he d much, if any, extra cost over the nuked light. 

attention Ary inde 4) Catastrophe which oeeurred at Ince Hall during the course of this en- 

ch. This + iD Uced the Secretary of State to call for the opinions of the Government in- 

soopered ‘Sto whether gunpowder should be permitted to be used in fiery mines, 


Teports were 


eolve bY 
voive %) 
“80 Teeeived in 


transmitted for the consideration of your committee. They have 
opinion thst r contradictory evidence on this subject. On the whole, they are 

88 any law fcr , though the utmost cace is necessary, it would not be advisable to 
7) Tor prohibiting its use. 
¥ Hey entirely agree with the committee of 1852, that the number of in- 
that, e9 = Fe mp too small, your committee have pleasure in being able to say 

| inspectar ‘ the large number of collieries that have necessarily been allotted to 
‘or, they have given general satisfaction ; that the effect of their appoint- 
ally felt, and their recommendations have, with few excep- 

in and carried out by the owners of mines, 
hey have t esent that their salaries are too small, stating that in conse- 
erences and « th eee obliged, by way of increasing their emoluments, to attend to 
tee, to eae: private business. ‘This practice ought, in the opinion of your 
s, and ane an end to, the whole of their time be devoted to their several 
ines quirement aries sufficently large to recompense persons of practical and 

q Our committee ces for filling the appointment. 

*s, but would ae it would not be advisable to add to the power of the inspec- 
Owner of mine ws er to rely on the increased responsibility which is thrown on the 
tector, and te wae either neglects or refuses to carry out the suggestion of an in- 
Drominent}y before ‘ne the names of those parties who neglect their duty brought 

Nith these vie € public by the publication of the inspector's report. 
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ine eased ; that the your committee recommend—that the number of inspectors be 
ey de allowed te cia salaries be augmented; that under no circumstances should 


attend to any business but that connected with their public duties 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE MININ 





as inspectors of mines ; that no new inspeetor be appointed who has not had at least 
seven years’ experience as the practical manager of a mine; that as soon as practi- 
cable, every person before his appointment as an inspector be subjected to an exami- 
nation in all the branches of science connected with mining; that reports of the in- 
spectors be laid periodically before Parliament. 

It wasstated to your committee by the witnesses who represented the working men, 
that they desired the establishment of sub-inspectors of mines taken from the class 
which now supplies the overmen and other subordinate officers in the collieries, be- 
lieving that men of such aclass would be physically more competent than inspectors 
to labourous examinations of the workings ; and that the miners would resort to them 
with more freedom to state their complaints and suspicions. Your committee have 
not approved of this suggestion, considering that the increased staff of inspectors, 
which they have recommended, will accomplish the objects of the miners, it being 
plainly the duty of inspectors to encourage and protect every honest statement of ap- 
prehended danger for the interests of the employers as well as of the workmen. Their 
interests, indeed, in all that regards the safety of the mine is identical, and your com- 
mittee hope that the conviction of this truth, and the growth of a good understand- 
ing between the workmen and their employers, will render year by year the inter- 
vention of the inspectors less necessary. As their warrant for this hope, they refer 
with satisfaction to the impartial and intelligent views of the representatives of the 
working men, as stated in the minutes of the general conference, and in the evidence 
before your committee. ? 

Against the system of employing contractors under the name of “ butties,” which 
prevails extensively in South Staffordshire, and partially in other districts, your com- 
mittee cannot speak too strongly. It will be found by the returns upon the table of 
the House, that in those districts the accidents are more numerous than in others where 
greater danger is to be apprehended. These * butties” have no object in view but to 
diminish, by every means in their power, the cost of preduction. The ventilation, 
as well as the safety of the men in other respeets, is neglected, and the responsibility 
is apparently shifted from the chief owners of the mine to these men, who, in point 
of education, are not superior to the workmen themselves. 

Some complaints were made by witnesses as to the defective or injurious operation 
of existing laws, which it may be right to notice; although, as the alleged grievance 
must affeet many cther classes as well as the mining class, it does not belong pecu- 
liatly to this committee to suggest the remedy. 

These complaints were as to the unsatisfactory constitution and working of the coro- 
ners’ courts, the difficulty of enforcing compensation to survivors in case of death by 
negligence, under what is called ‘“‘ Lord Campbell's Aet,”’ and the unwillingness of 
magistrates to convict in cases of misconduet if service by the workmen. 

It was stated, asto the coroners’ courts, that the jurors summoned were generally 
workmen, or simall tradesmen dependent on the coilicries, without instruction, and 
open to the suspicion of partiality. This is sometimes the case, and seems to be the 
result of the ancient law directing coroners to summon the inhabitants of the district 
where death occured, rather to be questioned as to their knowledge of the facts, than 
to be themselves judges of the evidence. At the present day the coroner, or rather the 
constable, takes the jurors from the neighbourhood, without reference to qualification. 
Considering that the questions brought before an inquest, p arti@ularly in cases where 
the death ‘s supposed to have ovcured from neglect or unskilfalness, require careful 
investigation, it is desirable that the law should be altered, so as to ensure the requi- 
site amount of knowledge in the jury. 

The next objection was raised by some witnesses who erroneously conceived that 
there were greater facilities in Scotlaaa for the representatives of persons killed by 
accident recovering compensation under Lord Campbell’s Act (9 and 10 Vic., cap. 93), 
at the instance of a public officer, than in England. ‘This, however, is an error; it 
is only in criminal charges, not in any matters of damage, that the public officer in 
Scotland interferes; and the cases in England, where the representatives ofa person 
killed in service by the negicet of others have failed of success, have not failed from 
iny defect in the law, or lack of parties to put it in motion, but because the juiges 
have held “ that a servant, on his hiring, undertakes, as between him and his master, 
to run all the ordinary risks of the service, including the risk of negligence on the part 
of a feliow-servant,”’ presuming always “‘that the master has taken reasonable care 
to preserve him from such risk, by associating him with persons of ordinary skill and 
care.” (Vol. 5, Exchequer Reports, p. 343.) 

The last complaint was, as to the refusal of magistrates to convict when cases had 
been brought before them of gross misconduct by colliers in the course of their ser- 
vice, such as unscrewing their lamps in explosive mines, or wantonly disturbing the 
ventilation. These were proceedings under the General Act 4 Geo, LV. ¢. 34, giving 
power to justices to determine complaints between masters and servants, and it may 
well have been, in the cases complained of, that the magistrates refused to convict, be- 
cause they were dissatistied with the proof, and not from any doubt as to their juris- 
diction. One benefit to be expected from the establishment in all collieries of a code 
of rules, and from bringing a thorough knowledge of them personally home to every 
one engaged in the mine is, that any disobedience of the rules will bear such astamp 
of wilfulness, that it is to be presumed that no magistrate will hesitate in convicting 
the delinquents; and it might be enacted that every wilful breach of the rules should 
be deemed misconduct in service, within the meaning of the Act. One alteration in 
the Act willelearly benecessary. According tothe third clause, the complaints against 
the collier must be at the in-tance of the person who “ has engaged him, or hissteward, 
manager, or agent ;” but, as the mischief which may ensue on his breach of the rules 
may bring loss of limb or life to his fellow-workmen, more grievous than any loss of 
property to his employer, it is right that every one in the mine, whether master or 
servant, should have power to bring the offender before the magistrates, and the like 
power might be given to the inspector. y ; 

In prosecuting this enquiry, your committee felt that, while it was their duty to in- 
vestigate every means that could be suggested for diminishing the number of violent 
deaths that occur in and about collieries, care should be taken to avoid undue inter- 
ference with that most important branch of commercial enterprise, the coal trade. 

With that view, your committee at the conclusion of last session thought it right 
to suggest to the owners and viewers of collieries that a conference should take piace 
between themeelves, the Government Inspectors, and the delegates of the workmen. 
In consequence of that suggestion, meetings were held in London, to which too great 
importance cannot be attached. ‘ 

The report of the proceedings was handed in by Mr. Nicholas Wood, as chairman of 
that meeting, and explanations were given by him toyour committee. Mr. Dickinson 
also attended on the part of the Government Inspectors, and Mr. Swallow on that of 
the workmen. , 

To these proceedings your committee beg to call especial attention. 

Having well considered and weighed them with the evidence, they have to recom. 
mend that the following rules be enforced by the Legislature :— 

1. That the owners or occupiers of every colliery should frame a sct of rules appli- 
cable to its particular state and cireumstances, which rules should be agreed to and 
certified by the Government Inspector of the district. - 

2. Tnat adequate artificial means{of ventilation be provided at all collieries, and that 
there shall be at all times a sufficient current of air through the workings to dilute 
and render harmless all noxious gases. — 

3. That every shaft or pit which is out of use, or used only as an air pit, should be 
securely fenced by its owner. 

4, Thatevery working and pumping pit or shaft be properly fenced when notat work. 

5. That every working and pumping pit or shaft, where the natural strata are not 
safe, shall be securely cased or lined. 

6. That every working pit or shaft where a steam-engine or other mechanical power 
is used shail be provided with guides or conductors, and that all cages or apparatus in 
which men deseend and ascend shall be provided with covers of suitable strength. 

7. That single « chains, except the short coupling chain at the end of a rope, shall 
not be used for lowering or raising persons in the pits or shafts. 

8. That every working pit or shaft sha!l be provided with some proper means of sig- 
nalling from underground to the surface, and vice versa, 

9. That a proper indicator, to show the position of the load in the pit or shaft, shall 
be attached to every machine used for raising or lowering persons. 

10. That every steam-boiler shall be provided with a proper steam-gauge, water- 
gauge, and safety-valve. 

11. That after — months’ notice given by the inspector to the owner or occupier of 
each colliery, any such owner or occupier shall be subject toa penalty of —/. for every 
day after the expiration of said — months for neglect of any ofthe above rules; and 
that a like system of penalties shall be applied to any default of the owners or occu- 
piers under the existing Act; such penalty to be enforced on complaint to a magistrate. 

12. That a clause be inserted in any Act to be passed for the purpose of punishing 
all persons employed in or about mines, for breach of colliery rules. 

The Government Inspectors have suggested that ironstone mines be included in the 
Act, and made subject to the same rules and regulations as coal mines. The duty de- 
legated to your committee being limited to the latter, they have not taken that recom- 
mendation into consideration, 

The establishment of benefit societies and funds for the relief of widows and orphans 
of colliers has been considered by your committee: they are happy to observe that 
these are so generally adopted that no further special legislative powers are necessary. 

Your committee having now recommended the rules and regulations which they 
think necessary, and which, if adopted, will, in their opinion, cause a diminution of 
fatal accidents, and an improvement in the physical condition of persons employed in 
coal mines, have only to allude to education, which, if liberally carried on, would im- 
prove their moral and intellectual condition, and gradually lead to better management 
and care on the part of the overlookers, aud to less recklessness on the part of the 
workmen, 

For the overlookers and officers of the mines additional means of education are be- 
ginning to be provided. In Newcastle a mining school is established, the good effects 
of which, it is stated, are already felt; and your committee cannot too strongly recom- 
mend the establishment of similar institutions in other districts, at which the branches 
of science bearing upon mining should be taught. 

Facilities would thus be afforded for imparting to the superintendents or overlook. 
ers, upon whom the daily and hourly conduct of the mines necessarily falls, an amount 
of scientific information which could not fail to induce greater vigilance in carrying 
out rules and precautions, obvious enough to scientific men, but which it is difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to have faithfully realised in practice by those who, however 
willing to do their duty, do not fully understand or appreciate the value of such rules 
and precautions, Your committee believe that the increased scientific information 
thus afforded to this class of men (the overlookers) would prove an important step to- 
wards lessening the number of accidents in coal mines, and more especially those 
arising from defective arrangements of ventilation; and they would urge upon Go- 
vernment to foster, by grants in aid, the establishment and maintenance of mining 
schools in the large mining districts throughout the country. 

Education is also required for the children of the men. The necessity of this is felt 
by none more than the workmen themselves, who have stated their willingness to 
contribute, by authorised reductions from their wages, towards the support of teach- 
ers, if school accommodation be provided. 

Your committee examined Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, who detailed a plan, taken 
from the Print Works’ Act, for compelling the attendance of boys between 10 and 14 
at school for 150 hours in every six months. This plan was approved of by themeet- 
ing of the masters in London, and, after some hesitation, acquiesced in by the dele. 
gates of the workmen. Your committee would refer your hon. House, on this ques. 
tion, to the words of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, in a communication addressed to Mr. 
Horner, the inspector of factories, and embodied in his report of 30th April, 1853, to 
this effect: ‘* If ever the boys between 10 and 13 years of age who work in coal mines 
should be required to attend school, as the people of Durham and Northumberland 
seem to desire, I hope the half-time system, and not the print-work system, will be 
applied to them.” Some of the witnesses, and some of the petitions referred to your 
committee, express an opinion that children ought not to be permitted to work in coal 
mines until they have attained their twelfth year; because their hours of work are so 
long as to render it difficult to secure their attendance at school after they quit the 
mine. Many objections, however, were made with regard to the practicability of carry- 
ing either of these plans into effect. 

In conclusion, your committe have to observe, that although their report differs 
from that of the committee of 1852, as to the mode of carrying out various details, yet 
it will be seen, on comparing the two, that the conclusions arrived at by each com- 
mittee are nearly tdentionl—vis.. that improved ventilation, efficient supervision, in- 
creased inspection, and the education of all parties engaged in this dangerous branch 
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of commercial enterprise, must be relied on for the decrease of the numerous fatal ac- 
cidents that oeeur annually in the coal mines, 

Your committee cannot close this report without expressing an earnest hope that 
her Majesty’s Ministers may be induced to take the important subject of the accidents 
in coal mines into their consideration as soon as possible, in order that no time may 
be lost in revising the law how in foree, and in applying such further remedies as may 
.ppear practicable and effective, 








MINES AND CUSTOMS OF THE FOREST OF DEAN,—No. II. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MINING JOURNAL. 

Sin,—lI referred generally, in a previous letter, to the enormous absur- 
dity of an individual frecholder in a privileged mining district attempting 
to single out his lands as the object of a special exemption, and to the, if 
possible, greater absurdity and impropriety of the legal guardians of those 
mining privileges suffering such an attempt to be made, much more per- 
mitting the attempted claim, with all its vexatious consequences to hang 


undecided through a period of thirty years. I have represented the gross 
improbability, that at this late date it could have reasonably been dis- 
covered that a grant in the reign of Edward II. could have conveyed or 
been intended to convey, or could be held in law to convey, what the 
king did not possess, and, therefore, had no power to alienate. I havein- 
dicated the vast excavations of iron ore at an immemorial date, as proving 
the early importance of the minerals in this freehold at a period long an- 
tecedent to the grant of the surface; and as the date of that grant is at 
least three centuries before the invention of the blast-furnace abolished 
the ancient processes of the bloomery, and extended the sphere of the iron 
manufacture to other districts and other classes of materials, we may 
fairly conclude, supported by records and other evidence of the extent of 
the primitive operations in other localities of the kingdom, that at the time 
Edward II. granted to William de Wyesham the “ vivarium” of Noxon, 
with liberty to enclose and cultivate 300 acres of the adjacent waste, at 
least eight-tenths of the whole of this valuable metal produced in England 
was derived from the Forest of Dean, and of which the mines of Noxon 
and the vicinity supplied no inconsiderable portion. Important, in every 
sense, as this manufacture must have been, both to the king and to the 
district, it is curious to speculate upon what oversight the grantee, or his 
stewards learned in the law, when receiving from the king a gift of such 
unusual value, should have failed to have the important fact recorded in 
the letter of his conveyance. Considering the right which the king en- 
joyed and enforced to certain dues on the ore which the free miners raised, 
it is, indeed, singular that the conveyance of these dues to William de 
Wyesham was not specified in terms, so that the new proprietor might 
receive what the king had, and the miners be at the same time protected 
from exactions beyond the custom. But the absurdity of these features 
is heightened by the consideration that this custom was fixed and changed 
from time to time, as occasion needed, by the body of the miners them- 
selves, who, if not incorporated by charter, yet virtually held the essential 
powers of a corporation, and, therefore, all that the king could convey 
(were there any evidence in the grant that he proposed to convey any- 
thing more than the surface) would have been his own dues, subject then 
and ever after, to the custom of the hundred. Whether the whole body 
of miners in council assembled could have assumed a power to extinguish 
the privileges of the hundred of St. Briavels in perpetuity in favour of 
William de Wyesham and his lands, had they been so minded, may be a 
profound legal problem, but quite unnecessary to discuss, for there is no 
evidence in the grant that it was done, nor any allegation elsewhere that 
it was attempted or proposed. In fact, important as were the manorial 
rights in the iron mines to the sovereign when including the whole dis- 
trict, a partial grant of small excerpta would have had but little value to 
a grantee, and been little coveted by him, even had the contemplation of 
such a grant been within the bounds of possibility, bringing him, as it 
would, into collision with the miners of the whole hundred; and it is a 
puerility of interpretation beneath notice to assume that the grant has 
power to annihilate the mineral property of both king and miners, merely 
because it makes no mention of either of them. But, de facto, the pro- 
perty never passed; these mineral rights were exercised continuously 
thereafter for centurics, and it is against common sense to assume that 
they were all the time de jure vested in the freeholder in a kind of chry- 
salis state, to be developed when his descendants saw fit to interpose and 
break the chain of centuries of undisturbed royal possession, The miners 
were a third party essential to such an assumed conveyance of title, but 
they do not appear in the document at all; jointly with the king they 
possessed and continued to work the mines in Noxon Park century after 
century, as the records prove; and this freehold claim would never have 
been heard of, had not the indulgence accorded to Mr. Bragge Bathurst, 
in 1797, encouraged Mr. Edwin to thrust in his spoke in 1798. 

The following extracts from the mine law of the forest are very illus- 
trative, both as showing the actual state of the custom under which all 
freeholds without exception were controlled, and as affording a clue to the 
progress of that lax supervision, which at length went so much further 
than mere neglect, as to assume a positive form, and encouraged the ga- 
veller to concede to the neighbouring gentry the very rights he was ap- 
pointed to maintain. The code which furnishes these extracts is a reprint, 
made in 1664, of a previously existing book, of The Miners Customs in the 
Forest of Dean, sanctioned by the Mine Law Court, which held sittings 
periodically for the regulation of the mines up to the middle of the last 
century, in a capacious stone building still cxtant, the miners’ house of 
assembly, and entitled, accordingly, to this day the Speech House. When 
we consider the necessarily unlettered habits of a secluded mining popu- 
lation, it is no small proof of the attention which had been given to the 
traditional privileges of the district, and the care with which they had 
been maintained in force, when we discover that the printing-press had 
been called in to their assistance at a date so early after its first invention 
that it became requisite to make a reprint of the code at the remote period 
of 1664. 

** Clause 12.—Also, the miners has such franchises to enquire the mine 
[.4., iron ore] in every soil of the king of which it may be named, and 
also of all other folk without withsaying of any man. 

** Clause 13,—And also, if any be that denieth any soil whatsomever it 
be, sowed or no, of what degree it may be named, then the gaveller, by 
the strength of the king, shall deliver the soil to the miners, with a con- 
venient way stretching to the king’s highway, by the which mine may be 
carried to all places and waters that been convenient, without withsaying 
of any man.” 

** Clause 31.—And that no smith holder, neither miner, neither no other, 
shall make carriage of the said mine by cart, neither by wayne, but only 
by the measure called Jellis, by which the custom of the king shall be mea- 
sured, so that the gaveller may know and see that the king hath right 
in every place done; andif any such unreasonable measure may be found, 
then every miner, by the strength of the king is bailiff to arrest the beast, 
and whereof the beast shall be forfeit to the king, and the measure burnt. 

** Clause 832.—And be it the miners for duty or for wretchedness will 
such wrong suffer, and also the gaveller for his own lucre, then the con- 
stable, by reason of his office, shall pursue by the strength of the king to 
take and do as aforesaid.” 

These clauses exhibit both the undeniable right of the miner to the mi- 
nerals in all freeholds, supported by the authority of the king, and the 
jealous care that the sovere‘gn, through the default of his representative, 
should suffer no wrong. [ have never been able to find in any record, 
and certainly not in this /ex scripta of the hundred of St. Briavels, the re- 
markable exemption that William de Wyesham or his descendants in any 
degree with the important iron mines of Noxon Park, were excepted from 
the law, and the joint powers and privileges of king, constable, gaveller, 
and free miners, united in the person of this quadruple proprietor. 

It may appear hardly credible, that familiar with a law so distinct, his 
common daily guide in praetice, the gaveller should have undertaken to 
be the sole repealer of it, on the request of Mr. Bathurst, and the perusal 
of his long-antedated grant ; that he should then have neglected the eom- 
plaints of the free miners, who were paying him gale, when Mr. Edwin 
attacked them; and that he should subsequently have hesitated, when 
called upon by my father to “ deliver the soil” of Noxon Park; the soil re- 
quired not being “ sowed,” neither involving a right of way, but simply 
a few square feet of wooded scrub to sink an air shaft, to ventilate work- 
ings commenced on the Crown land, under the regular formalities of the 
gaveller’s sanction, and with a full knowledge by all parties, that in that 
district the restrictions of working by separate freeholds were entirely un- 
known, but that the miners could, and constantly did, enter not only 
under, but into the soil of all freeholds, “‘ without withsaying of any man.” 

But startling as these facts are, they will assume a much less incredible 
character if we refer to the last clause extracted, and consider the changes 
which ensued upon the transfer of the Crown property to parliamentary 
guardianship, under which, year by year, weakness of management ga- 
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